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Carryover  of  cotton  on  August  1, 
966,  is  estimated  at  about  16.8  mil- 
ion   bales   (16.6   million  upland 
btton).  This  is  2-1/2  million  bales 
.bove  a  year  ago  and  over  2  million 
Itales  above  the  previous  high  in 
956.  Carryover  increased  sharply 
s  a  result  of  a  decline  in  disap- 
learance  and  a  large  1965  crop-- 
jesulting  from  record-high  yields. 
.The  decline  in  disappearance  re- 
jected a  drop  to  about  3  million 
•ales  in  U.S.  cotton  exports,  down 
,rom  about  4.1  million  in  1964-65, 
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SUMMARY 


U.S.  conon  exports  are  expected  to  rise  sharply 
during  die  1966-67  marketing  year  (beginning  August  1). 
U.S.  mill  consumption  is  also  expected  to  rise,  but 
only  slightly.  As  a  result,  total  disappearance  for  the 
new  year  is  projected  at  about  15  million  bales  compared 
with  about  12-1/2  million  bales  during  1965-66, 

Cotton  exports  during  1966-67  are  projected  at 
around  5-1/2  million  bales,  up  about  2-1/2  million  bales 
from  the  3  million  estimated  for  1965-66.  The  estimate 
for  1966-67  is  based  on  anticipated  record-high  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  foreign  Free-World  countries 
and  some  rebuilding  of  cotton  stocks  abroad, 

U.S.  mill  consumption  of  cotton  during  1966-67 
is  expected  to  rise  slightly  from  the  9-1/2  million 
bales  estimated  for  1965-66  to  the  highest  level  since 
1950-51.  Slightly  larger  consumption  for  1966-67  is 
based  on  continued  strong  economic  activity,  continued 
large  civilian  and  military  purchases  of  textile  pro- 
ducts, and  further  gains  for  cotton  use  in  the  domestic 
market  because  of  cotton's  improved  price  position. 
The  high  rate  of  consumption  in  recent  months  supports 
the  expectation  of  slightly  higher  consumption  in  1966- 
67. 


As  of  July  1,  U.S.  acreage  planted  for  the  1966 
crop  was  estimated  at  10,567,000  acres.  This  is  down 
25  percent  from  the  14,153,000  acres  planted  for  the 
1965  crop  and  the  smallest  acreage  in  almost  100 
years.  Grower  participation  in  the  1966-67  program 
sharply  reduced  the  planted  acreage.  Producers  signed 
up  to  remove  about  4.6  million  acres  from  production 
compared  with  about  1  million  acres  in  1965  under  the 
domestic  allotment  program.  Under  the  1966  program, 
producers  could  divert  up  to  35  percent  of  dieir  farm 
allotment  and  many  producers  chose  this  option.  For 
all  acreage  diverted,  the  rate  of  payment  to  producers 
is  10.5  cents  per  pound  on  the  projected  yield  of  the 
acreage  diverted. 

In  addition  to  diversion  payments,  participating  pro- 
ducers are  eligible  for  a  loan  rate  of  21  cents  per  pound, 
basis  Middling  1-inch  cotton  at  average  location,  and 
for  price  support  payments  of  9,42  cents  per  pound 
on  projected  production  on  the  domestic  allotment 
(which  is  65  f)ercent  of  the  total  farm  allotment).  Farms 
with  effective  cotton  allotments  totaling  15.1  million  acres 
are  participating  in  the  1966-67  program.  This  acreage 
represents  about  98  percent  of  the  15.4  million  acre 
effective  national  allotment. 
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The  July  report  includes  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
some  of  which  had  been  or  may  be  abandoned  later. 
The  first  official  estimate  of  acreage  for  harvest  and 
of  cotton  production  will  be  reported  in  the  August 
Cotton  Report,  to  be  released  August  8. 

Carryover  of  cotton  on  August  1,  1966,  is  estimated 
at  about  16.8  million  bales  (16.6  million  upland  cotton). 
This  is  2-1/2  million  bales  above  a  year  ago  and  over 
2  million  bales  above  the  previous  high  in  1956.  Carry- 
over increased  sharply  as  a  result  of  a  decline  in  dis- 
appearance and  a  large  1965  crop--resultlng  from  record- 
high  yields.  The  decline  in  disappearance  reflected  a 
drop  to  about  3  million  bales  in  U.S.  cotton  exports, 
down  from  about  4.1  million  in  1964-65.  Exports  were 
down  because  of  increased  competition  from  record  pro- 
duction in  foreign  countries  and  a  working  down  of 
stocks  in  both  importing  and  exporting  countries. 

U.S.  mill  consumption  rose  to  about  9-1/2  mil- 
lion bales  (9.4  million  upland  cotton)  in  1965-66,  up  from 
9.2  million  in  1964-65,  and  8.6  miUion  in  1963-64.  Mill 
consumption  has  been  trending  upward  in  response  to 
increasing  civilian  and  military  demands  for  cotton 
products  and  in  response  to  reduced  prices  for  raw 
cotton.  Data  indicate  that  deliveries  of  cotton  fabric  to 
the  Military  Forces  in  1965  and  thus  far  in  calendar 
1966  were  at  a  rate  of  about  0.1  million  bales,  in  terms 
of  equivalent  amount  of  raw  fiber  used  in  fabric  manu- 
facturing. This  was  about  double  the  1964  level  and  at 
about  the  level  of  the  early  1960's. 

U.S.  spot  market  prices  have  increased  slightly 
in  recent  months  but  have  averaged  about  1  cent  per 


pound  below  year -earlier  levels.  The  basic  support 
price  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  at  average  location  was 
29.00  cents  per  pound  for  the  1965  crop  of  upland 
cotton,  1  cent  below  the  1964  support  level.  For  the 
1966  crop,  the  support  rate  is  21.00  cents  per  pound. 
This  support  level  does  not  include  either  direct  price 
support  payments  or  acreage  diversion  payments  under 
the  1966-67  cotton  program. 

World  production  of  man-made  fibers  in  1965 
reached  a  new  high  of  12.2  billion  pounds,  up  8  per- 
cent from  1964.  However,  this  was  the  smallest  per- 
centage increase  in  total  man-made  fiber  production 
since  1961.  A  14-percent  increase  was  recorded  in  1964, 
World  man-made  fiber  production  in  1965,  in  cotton 
equivalent  pounds,  amounted  to  36,6  million  bales,  up 
3  million  equivalent  bales  from  1964.  Consumption 
usually  about  equals  production.  In  comparison,  world 
cotton  consumption  during  the  1965-66  crop  year  totaled 
50.6  million  bales,  up  0.7  million  from  the  previous  year. 

In  recent  years,  U.S.  cotton  has  met  increasing 
competition  in  world  markets  from  record  supplies  of 
foreign-grown  cotton.  At  the  same  time,  increasing 
production  and  use  of  man-made  fibers  have  adversely 
affected  world  consumption  of  cotton.  This  has  meant 
that  cotton  consumption  has  not  kept  pace  with  produc- 
tion in  foreign  countries.  World  trade  in  cotton,  con- 
sequently, has  slowed  and  world  needs  for  U.S.  cotton 
have  been  reduced  sharply.  An  article  beginning  on 
page  gives  an  analysis  of  factors  affecting  U.S. 
cotton  exports. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK 


1966-67  DISAPPEARANCE  MAY 
RISE  SHARPLY 

Disappearance  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  during  the 
1966-67  crop  year  (August  1,  1966-July  31,  1967)  may 
slightly  exceed  15  million  bales,  up  from  12-1/2  mil- 
lion bales  estimated  for  1965-66,  Some  further  rise 
is  expected  in  mill  use  during  1966-67,  while  exports 
are  expected  to  rise  sharply  from  1965-66, 

Consumption  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  by  domestic 
mills  during  1966-67  is  expected  to  rise  slightly  from 
the  9-1/2  million  bales  estimated  for  1965-66  and  to 
the  highest  level  since  1950-51,  (See  tables  10  and  11.) 

The  projected  larger  consumption  for  1966-67 
stems  from  expectations  for  a  continued  high  level  of 
general  economic  activity,  a  high  level  of  military 
purchases  of  textile  products,  and  further  gains  for 
cotton  in  the  domestic  market  because  of  its  improved 
competitive  price  position. 


The  high  rate  of  consumption  in  recent  months 
supports  the  expectation  of  greater  mill  consumption 
in  1966-67.  The  seasonally  adjusted  daily  rate  of  up- 
land cotton  consumption  in  June  was  about  5  pjercent 
higher  than  in  June  1965,  while  the  rate  of  use  in  May 
1966  was  up  about  4  percent  from  the  same  month  of 
1965.  Use  of  rayon  and  acetate  staple  fibers  has  re- 
mained at  about  year-earlier  levels  in  recent  mon±s, 
(See  tables  1  and  2.) 

1966-67  EXPORTS  MAY  INCREASE  SHARPLY 

U.S.  exports  of  cotton  during  the  1966-67  crop 
year  are  projected  at  around  5-1/2  million  bales,  up 
sharply  from  the  3,0  million  estimated  for  1965-66. 
This  estimate  is  predicated  on  a  recovery  of  foreign 
Free-World  consumption  from  the  slight  decline  in 
1965-66,  a  small  increase  in  production  in  foreign 
Free-World  countries  and  some  rebuilding  of  cotton 
stocks  abroad  during  1966-67, 
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Table  1. — Upland  cotton:    Dally  rate  of  mill  consuMption,  unadjusted  and  aeasimally 

adjusted,  August  1963  to  date 


1963-64 


1964-65  1/ 


1965-66  1/ 


Month 

Unad- 
justed 

:  Adjusted  2/ 

Itead- 
!  Justed 

:  Adjusted 

Unad- 
justed 

:  AHjusiea,  ii 

Balsa  "3/ 

tiaj.es  2/ 

Dal  AO  '3/ 

Dal oa      3  / 

IIOU.V0  3/ 

August 

•JO  TnA 

33  7T3 

3k  7QP 

Septeaber 

■JO   ill  A 

00  Ol  T 

3k  3i»n 

3k  fi3A 
J**,OjO 

3k  ^3D 
j"»,OJU 

October 

00  A/^c 
32,005 

31, 9T''- 

3k.  7rt3 

33  AOk 

3£  c-i  0 

3e  crJi 

^5.583 

34.547 

36.951 

35.875 

Deceaber 

31,»*97 

31,1*3'* 

33,764 

32,745 

35,172 

January 

32,173 

32,400 

35,876 

36,129 

37,065 

37,3^*6 

February 

33,699 

32,686 

36,416 

35,321 

37,079 

35,964 

March 

33,139 

31,987 

35,925 

3l*,677 

37,320 

36,023 

April 

.  32,7W 

32,585 

36,087 

35,907 

37,356 

37,170 

May 

33,797 

32,118 

36,474 

3'*,737 

37,921 

36,115 

June 

33,623 

32,931 

35,271 

36,903 

36,144 

July 

29,218 

35,21*3 

29,248 

35,281 

1/  Preliminary.  2j  See  Hovenber  1964  Cotton  Situation  for  seasonal  adjustaeat  factors.  3/  Run- 
alag  bsiles 


Original  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  secusonal  factors  based  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Prograai. 


Table  2. — Man-aade  staple  fiber:    Dally  rate  of  aill  eonsuaption  by  cotton-systea 
spinning  spindles,  unadjusted  and  seasonally  aulusted, 
Atigust  1963  to  date 


;  1963-64 

1964-65  1/  : 

Rayon 
and 
acetate 

Non- 
celluloslc 

21 

Rayon 

and 
acetate 

Non- 
celluloslc  : 

2/  : 

1965-66  1/ 


Rayon 
and 
acetate  4 


Bon- 
celluloslc 


UnadJ.  :AdJ.3/lfaadJ.  :AdJ.3/lfaadJ.  :AdJ.3/UnadJ.  :AdJ.3/lfaadJ.  :AdJ.3/UP*dJ.  :AdJ.3/ 


1,000  lb. 

1,000  lb. 

1,000 

lb. 

1,000 

lb. 

1,000 

lb. 

1,000 

lb. 

Aug. 

2,399 

2,263 

1,049 

979 

2,662 

2,533 

1,248 

1,165 

2,338 

2,225 

1,549 

1,4I»6 

Sept. 

2,408 

2,379 
2,351* 

938 

91*3 

2,570 

2,540 

1,232 

1,238 

2,422 

2,392 

1,564 

1,572 
1,699 

Oct. 

2,455 

961 

961 

2,605 

2,498 

1,222 

1,222 
1,289 

2,510 

2,407 

1,699 

Mor. 

2,571* 

2,449 

960 

1,002 
985 

2,644 

2,516 

1,235 

2,528 

2,405 

1,703 

1,778 

Dee. 

2,297 

2,420 
2,478 

881 

2,320 

2,445 

1,112 

1,244 

2,387 

2,515 
2,504 

1,578 

1,765 

Jan. 

2,411 

1,004 

1,046 

2,570 
2,581 

2,641 
2,496 

1,279 

1,332 

2,436 

1,884 

1,962 

Feb. 

•  2,609 

2,526 

1,054 

1,060 
1,038 

1,369 

1,377 

2,391 

2,315 

1,918 

1,930 
1,884 

Mar. 

2,578 

2,493 

1,060 
1,049 

2,539 

2,455 

1,373 
1,1*31 

1,31*5 

2,495 

2,413 

1,921* 

Apr. 

2,51*1 

2,556 

l,04o 

2,496 

2,511 

1,418 

2,590 

2,528 

2,606 

1,958 

1,91*1 

May 

2,51*2 

2,519 

1,136 

1,047 

2,503 
2,438 

2,481 

1,480 

1,364 

2,505 

1,997 

1,841 

June 

2,544 

2,536 

1,140 

1,033 
1,136 

2,431 

1,424 

1,290 

2,468 

2,461 

1,864 

1,688 

July 

2,179 

2,561 

1,037 

2,034 

2,390 

1,287 

1,410 

1/  Prellalnary.  2j  Includes  nylon,  acrylic  and  aodacryllc,  polyester,  amd  other  aan-aade  staple 
fibers.    3/    See  Hoveaber  1964  Cotton  Sltuatlwi  for  seasonal  adjustaent  factors.    4/  Revised. 

Original  data  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  seascaial  factors  based  <sa  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Prograa. 
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Table    3.--Cotton:    Upland,  total  allotments,  acreage  planted 
and  percentages,  United  States,  by  region, 
1963-1966 


It©  in 

West 

I  Southwest 

:  Delta 

•          ^oi  it'll    a  Ql" 

\  United 

States 

1^00 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

AHOtteu  acreage  . 

17  DO  * 

1,246 

7,627 

4,350 

3,027 

16,250 

1964  1/ 

7  SQf) 

4  360 

3  noA 

1965    ~  : 

1,242 

7,590 

4,367 

3.001 

16,200 

1966  1/ 

1.243 

7,591 

4,366 

3,000 

16,200 

Planted  acreage  2/ 

1963  : 

O,  /  7  o 

9  4Rn 
z,  ntOU 

14,699 

1964  3/ 

D,  oUU 

A  1  R9 

9  477 

14  729 

1965  ~ 

:  1,225 

6,408 

4,094 

2,349 

14,076 

1966  3/4/ 

:  997 

4,836 

2,981 

1,672 

10,486 

Percent  planted 

1963 

101,1 

89.1 

95.7 

81.9 

90.5 

1964 

102,1 

89.6 

95.9 

82,4 

90.9 

1965 

98.6 

84,4 

93.7 

78.3 

86.9 

1966 

:  80.2 

63.7 

68.3 

55.7 

64.7 

1/  Does  not  include  acreage  permitted  for  export, 

2/  Not  adjusted  for  final  acreage  compliance  with  allotments. 

3/  Includes  acreage  planted  for  export. 

4/  Preliminary,    July  8  report  of  Crop  Reporting  Board, 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  and  Statistical  Reporting  Service, 


The  consumption  increase  is  expected  to  result 
from  some  pickup  in  the  rate  of  use,  particularly  in 
\^stern  European  countries  and  in  India,  Also,  lower 
world  prices  now  being  quoted  for  the  1966-67  crop 
year  will  improve  the  competitive  position  of  cotton  in 
world  markets  and  stimulate  the  use  of  cotton. 

Production  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  Free-World  is 
expected  to  increase  only  slightly  in  1966-67  because 
acreage  will  be  no  larger  and  may  be  down.  Produc- 
tion in  Communist  countries  may  be  below  1965-66 
and  their  imports  from  Free-World  countries  may 
rise. 

Some  rebuilding  of  cotton  stocks  abroad  during 
1966-67  is  expected  to  stimulate  U.S.  exports.  Cotton 
stocks  on  August  1,  1966,  in  the  foreign  Free  World 
will  total  about  9,6  million  bales,  down  about  0,7 
million  from  a  year  ago  and  the  smallest  since  196Z 
(See  table  12.) 


U.S.  1966  PLANTED  ACREAGE 
DOWN  SHARPLY 

As  of  July  1,  acreage  planted  to  the  1966  crop  of 
all  kinds  of  cotton  was  estimated  at  10,567,000  acres 
by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  (See  tables  14  and  15.) 
This  is  25  percent  less  than  the  14,153,000  acres 
planted  to  the  1965  crop  and  the  smallest  acreage  in 
nearly  100  years. 


Grower  participation  in  the  1966-67  program  sharply 
reduced  acreage  planted.  Producers  signed  up  to  re- 
move about  4,6  million  acres  from  production  under 
this  year's  program.  In  1965,  producers  signed  up  to 
remove  about  1  million  acres  from  production  under 
the  domestic  allotment  program.  Under  the  1966  pro- 
gram, producers  Could  divert  up  to  35  percent  of  their 
farm  allotment  and  many  producers  chose  to  divert 
±is  maximum  acreage.  For  the  diverted  acreage,  the 
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rate  of  payment  to  producers  is  10,5  cents  per  pound 
on  the  projected  production  on  all  acreage  diverted. 

The  basic  loan  level  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton 
with  average  micronaire  is  21  cents  per  pound  for  the 
1966  crop.  Participators  are  eligible  also  for  direct 
price  support  payments  of  9,42  cents  per  pound  on 
projected  production  on  the  domestic  allotment  (which 
is  65  percent  of  the  total  farm  allotment). 

Estimated  planted  acreage  of  upland  cotton  in  1966 
represents  only  64,7  percent  of  the  allotted  acreage  for 
this  type,  down  sharply  from  86,9  percent  for  the  1965 
crop.  As  in  past  years,  producers  in  the  Southeast 
planted  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  allotments  than 
those  in  other  regions,  (See  table  3,)  This  reflects  greater 
producer  selection  of  35  percent  acreage  diversion  option 
and  larger  acreage  remaining  under  Conservation  Reserve 
contracts  than  in  other  areas. 

The  July  1  report  included  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
which  had  been  and  later  may  be  abandoned.  Most  pro- 
ducers were  able  to  plant  their  intended  acreage  although 
poor  weather  conditions  delayed  planting  and  resulted 
in  need  for  replanting  in  some  areas  of  the  eastern  and 
central  cotton  States,  Replanting  of  cotton  acreage  to 
soybeans  was  heavy  in  the  Carolinas  and  Missouri, 
moderate  in  Georgia,  north  Alabama,  and  northeast 
Arkansas,  and  generally  light  in  other  areas.  The  first 
official  estimate  of  acreage  for  harvest  and  cotton  pro- 
duction will  be  reported  in  the  August  Cotton  Report  to 
be  released  August  8, 

AUGUST  1  U.S.  CARRYOVER  RECORD  HIGH 

The  August  1,  1966,  carryover  of  all  kinds  of 
cotton  probably  will  total  about  16.8  million  bales  (16.6 
million  upland  cotton).  This  is  2.5  million  bales  above 
the  August  1,  1965,  carryover  of  14.3  million  bales  and 
2.3  million  bales  above  the  previous  high  in  1956.  (See 
tables  10  and  11.) 

Carryover  increased  sharply  during  the  1965-66 
crop  year  because  of  a  decline  in  disappearance  and  a 
large  1965  crop,  which  resulted  from  record -high 
yields. 

Disappearance  declined  in  1965-66  because  of  a 
sharp  drop  in  exports  which  totaled  only  about  3  million 
bales.  The  decline  in  U.S.  exports  resulted  from  in- 
creased competition  from  record  production  in  foreign 
countries  and  a  working  down  of  stocks  in  both  importing 
and  exporting  countries  in  anticipation  of  reduced  world 
cotton  prices  during  the  1966-67  crop  year. 

Mill  consumption  of  cotton  during  1965-66  rose 
slightly  from  the  previous  year,  totaling  about  9,5  mil- 
lion bales  (9.4  million  upland  cotton),  up  0.3  million 
bales  from  1964-65.  This  rise  in  mill  use  resulted  from 


increased  demand  for  textile  products  for  both  civilian 
and  military  uses  and  from  the  improved  competitive 
price  position  of  cotton  relative  to  rayon  and  acetate 
fibers. 

Data  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  indicate  that  military 
purchases  of  cotton  fabric  rose  sharply  in  calendar 
1965  and  remained  at  high  levels  during  January- 
May  1966.  The  raw  cotton  content  of  actual  deliveries 
of  cotton  fabric  in  1965,  estimated  for  the  year  on 
the  basis  of  7  months  of  actual  data,  amounted  to  about 
99,000  bales  of  cotton,  up  from  about  54,000  bales 
in  1964.  This  was  about  the  level  of  the  early  1960's. 
For  January-May  1966,  deliveries  were  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  around  93,000  bales,  but  this  rate  may 
increase  sharply  in  future  months.  Purchases  of  man- 
made  fiber  fabrics  have  shown  similar  changes.  How- 
ever, in  recent  years  purchases  of  these  fabrics  have 
represented  about  10  percent  of  total  fabrics  (cotton 
and  man-made),  up  sharply  from  around  4  percent  in 
the  early  1960's.  (See  table  4.) 

More  detailed  information  on  military  use  of  fa- 
brics will  be  contained  in  the  September  1966  Cotton 
Situation. 

In  recent  months,  prices  paid  by  mills  for  raw 
cotton  have  increased  but  have  remained  below  year- 
earlier  levels.  Prices  of  raw  cotton  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  20  selected  constructions  of  cloth  have  aver- 
aged about  1  cent  per  pound  below  the  same  months  a 
year  earlier.  Mill  margins  have  changed  little  in  recent 
months  because  cloth  prices  have  increased  about  the 
same  as  raw  cotton  prices.  (See  table  16.) 

Increased  demand  and  slightly  higher  prices  for 
cotton  goods  have  contributed  to  large  cotton  textile  im- 
ports in  recent  months.  U.S.  imports  of  cotton  textiles, 
on  a  raw-cotton-equivalent  basis,  totaled  87,600  bales 
in  May,  up  from  85,900  bales  in  April  and  57,800  bales 
in  May  1965.  For  January-May  1966,  imports  totaled 
409,600  equivalent  bales,  up  33  percent  from  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.  In  contrast,  U.S.  exports  of  cotton 
textiles  have  remained  at  low  levels.  (See  tables  17  and 
18.) 

U.S.  SPOT  MARKET  PRICES  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 

The  average  spot  market  price  for  Middling  1 
inch  cotton  in  June  was  29.60  cents  per  pound,  up  from 
29.57  cents  in  May  but  down  from  30.91  cents  in  June 
1965.  (See  table  5.)  The  average  price  has  edged  upward 
since  reaching  a  low  for  the  season  in  February  and 
March,  The  lower  pricfe  during  this  season  reflects 
the  lower  support  price.  The  basic  support  price  for 
1965  Middling  1-inch  cotton  at  average  location  was 
29.00  cents  per  pound  compared  with  30,00  cents  for 
1964.  The  1966  crop  support  price  is  21.00  cents  per 
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Table  4.--Cotton  and  man-made  fibers  used  by  the  Military  Forces, 
United  States,  1961-66 


Year 
Beginning 

Actual  for  months  indicated 

Estimated  \_l 

Jan.  1  ; 

Number  of 
Months  2/ 

Pnrton 

Man- Made 

Cotton 

Man-  Made 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  bl.  3/ 

1,000  lb. 

1,000  bl.  3/ 

1,000  lb. 

1961 

12 

45,369.1 

94.5 

1,754.9 

45,369.1 

94.5 

1,754.9 

1962 

12 

51,408.1 

107.1 

2,387.2 

51,408.1 

107.1 

2,387.2 

1963 

8 

31,177.7 

65.0 

1,584.5 

46,766.6 

97.4 

2,376.8 

1964 

10 

21,612.3 

45.0 

2,159.1 

25,934.8 

54.0 

2,590.9 

1965 

7 

27,627.0 

57.6 

3,265.0 

47,360.7 

98.7 

5,597.2 

1966 

5 

18,666.9 

38.9 

1,994.6 

\/    Full  year  estimates  based  on  available  data. 

2/    Indicates- number  of  months  for  which  data  were  available. 

3/    480  pound  net  weight  bales. 

Based  on  data  from  Defense  Supply  Agency,  Department  of  Defense. 


pound.  Equalization  payments  of  5.75  cents  per  pound  Table  5  .--Cotton:    American  Middling  1-inch 

for  domestic   and  export  use  will  be  eliminated  on  price  per  pound  at  15  markets,  monthly  average, 

August  1   with   the   reduction  in   the  support  price.  August  1962  to  date 


The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  upland 
cotton  in  June  was  29.08  cents  per  pound,  up  from  28,49 
cents  in  February  but  down  from  30.13  cents  in  June 

Month 

1962-63 

•  1963-64 

:  1964-65 

:  1965-66 

1965.  (See  table  6.)  The  support  price  for  the  1965  crop 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

of  upland  cotton  (average  of  the  crop)  was  28,31  cents 

per  pound  compared  with  29,30  cents  for  1964.  For  the 

Aug. 

33.36 

33.17 

31.20 

29.98 

1966  crop,  the  support  price  for  average  of  the  crop  is 

Sept. 

33.02 

33.09 

30.67 

29.72 

20.21  cents  per  pound.  In  addition  to  the  direct  price 

Oct. 

33.01 

33.08 

30.58 

29.68 

support  payments  and  loans,  most  producers  will  receive 

Nov. 

32.98 

33.11 

30.58 

29.62 

acreage  diversion  payments. 

Dec. 

33.13 

33.15 

30.57 

29.53 

COTTON  SALES  LARGE  UNDER   1966-67  PROGRAM 

Jan. 

33.42 

33.22 

30.56 

29.51 

Feb. 

33.75 

33.30 

30.63 

29.46 

Through  July  13,  USDA  had  sold  2,3  million  bales 

Mar. 

34.04 

33.38 

30.72 

29.46 

of  upland  cotton  for  delivery  after  July  31  under  sales 

Apr. 

34.11 

33.41 

30.77 

29.49 

AnnouncementNO-C-31.Sales  are  made  every  other  week 

May 

34.13 

33.37 

30.84 

29.57 

and  such  cotton  may  oe  used  domestically  or  exported. 

June 

33.91 

33.27 

30.91 

29.60 

July 

33.43. 

32.57 

30.69 

For  sales  thus  far,  the  sales  price  (basis  Middling 

1-inch  having  micronaire  reading  of  3,5  to  4,9 at  average 

location)  has  averaged  about  22,10  cents  per  pound. 

Average  : 

33.52 

33.18 

30.73 

Under  the  1965-66  cotton  sales-for-export  program  (NO- 

C-29),  CCC  sold  upland  cotton  at  an  average  of  about  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service. 

24.20  cents  per  pound  for  immediate  delivery. 
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Table  6  . — Cotton:    American  upland,  average 
price  per  pound  received  by  farmers,  by  months, 
August  1962  to  date 


iviontti 

•  1962-6'^ 

:  1963-64 

:  1964-65 

•  1965-66 

:  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Aug. 

:  32.59 

32.01 

30.57 

28.90 

Sept. 

•  33.19 

32.73 

30.63 

29.48 

Oct. 

:  32.59 

32.93 

30.95 

29.39 

Nov. 

:  31.77 

32.46 

30.12 

29.02 

Dec. 

•  30.97 

31.28 

29.30 

27.93 

Jan. 

:  30.35 

30.19 

27.71 

26.59 

Feb. 

30.92 

30.22 

27.54 

26.56 

Mar. 

32.48 

31.32 

28.60 

27.93 

Apr. 

33.06 

3J,60 

29.24 

28.49 

May 

32.59 

32.22 

29.88 

28.49 

June 

32.51 

32.80 

30.13 

29.08 

July 

31.84 

32.61 

30.01 

Av.     1/  ; 

31.74 

32.02 

29.62 

2/ 

1/   Weighted  average.  J/ Not  available 


Statistical  Reporting  Service. 

Cotton  is  being  made  available  by  USDA  under  NO- 
C-31  to  satisfy  the  "short-fall"- -the  difference  between 
disappearance  and  production- -and  barter  contracts,  and 
to  enable  the  exchange  of  cotton  for  PIK  certificates  or 
rights  in  the  certificate  pool, 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCING  OF  COTTON  EXPORTS  FOR 
FISCAL  1966  BELOW  A  YEAR  EARLIER 

Government  financing  of  cotton  exports  under  spe- 
cial programs  are  estimated  to  have  covered  shipments 
of  about  1,2  million  bales  during  fiscal  1966,  0,2  million 
below  the  2  previous  years. 

The  largest  share,  about  0,6  million  bales,  was 
financed  by  Export-Import  Bank  loans  compared  with 
0,5  million  in  fiscal  1965,  Cotton  exports  financed  under 
Public  Law  480,  Title  I,  dropped  to  about  0,3  million 
bales  in  fiscal  1966,  down  from  0,7  million  in  fiscal 
1965.  Cotton  financed  under  Title  IV  totaled  0.2  million 
bales,  about  double  that  of  the  previous  year,  (See  table 
13.) 

PRICES  OF  COTTON  BELOW  YEAR-EARLIER 
LEVELS  IN  IMPORT  MARKETS 

Prices  for  most  qualities  of  cotton  in  major  import 
markets  have  been  steady  to  lower  in  recent  months 
and  a  cent  or  more  per  pound  below  year-earlier  levels. 
Prices  for  U.S.  cotton  declined  in  June  and  averaged 
below  those  for  most  foreign-grown  cotton,  (See  iwJsles 


21  and  22,)  U,  S.  and  foreign  average  spot  export  prices 
are  shown  in  table  23. 

WORLD  MAN-MADE  FIBER  PRODUCTION 
RECORD  HIGH  IN  1965 

world  production  of  man-made  fibers  in  1965  con- 
tinued to  trend  upward,  reaching  a  record  high  total  of 
12,2  billion  pounds,  up  8  percent  from  the  11.3  billion 
in  1964.  However,  this  was  the  smallest  percentage  in- 
crease in  total  man-made  fiber  production  since  1961, 
compared  with  a  14-percent  increase  recorded  in  1964. 
W)rld  production  of  man-made  fibers  has  set  record 
highs  each  year  since  1958,  (See  table  24.) 

World  production  of  rayon  and  acetate  in  1965 
totaled  a  record  7,3  billion  pounds,  about  2  percent 
above  the  previous  record  high  in  1964.  Production 
increased  in  the  United  States  and  in  Communist  countries 
but  declined  in  the  foreign  Free- World  countries  about 
2  percent  from  the  previous  year-- after  increasing  each 
year  since  1958, 

World  non-cellulosic  fiber  production  continued 
to  increase  much  faster  than  rayon  and  acetate  fiber 
output.  During  1965,  non-cellulosic  fiber  production 
totaled  4,9  billion  pounds,  20  percent  above  1964,  This 
compares  with  the  2-percent  increase  in  rayon  and  acetate 
fibers.  For  1965,  non-cellulosic  fibers  accounted  for  40 
percent  of  the  world's  total  man-made  fiber  output,  4 
percentage  points  above  the  previous  year, 

Non-cellulosic  fiber  production  during  1965  in- 
creased faster  in  the  United  States  than  in  foreign 
countries.  The  U.S.  output  in  1965  rose  by  25  percent 
compared  with  a  16-percent  increase  for  foreign  Free- 
World  couittries.  Output  in  the  Communist  countries  rose 
by  27  percent. 

World  man-made  fiber  production  in  1965,  in  cotton 
equivalent  pounds,  totaled  36.6  million  bales,  up  3,0 
million  equivalent  bales  from  1964.  In  comparison  wi± 
the  man-made  fibers,  world  cotton  consumption  during 
the  1965-66  crop  year  totaled  50.6  million  bales,  up 
0.7  million  bales  from  the  past  year, 

1966  AMERICAN-EGYPTAIN  PLANTED 
ACREAGE  HIGHER 

Plantings  for  the  1966  crop  of  American- Egyptain 
cotton  totalisd  81,100  acres,  up  slightly  from  77,300  acres 
in  1965,  This  reflects  an  increase  in  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1966,  The  price  support  for  the  1966  crop 
of  extra-long  staple  cotton  will  average  49,25  cents  per 
pound,    net   weight,    same  as  for  the  previous  year. 

Mill  consumption  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  during 
1966-67  is  expected  to  be  up  slightly  from  140,000  bales 
estimated  for  1965-66,  The  rate  of  use  of  extra- long  staple 
cotton  has  trended  downward  since  mid-1965.  This  cotton 
is  meeting  intense  competition  from  non-cellulosic  fibers 
and  apparently  from  the  long  staple  types  of  upland  cotton. 
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FACTORS  AFFECTING  U.S.  COTTON  EXPORTS  TO  THE 
FOREIGN  FREE  WORLD  \^ 


\ 


by 

William  E.  Cathcart  and  James  R.  Donald  ^* 


Historically,  the  United  States  has  been  the  major 
world  exporter  of  raw  cotton.  Exports  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  economic  stability  of  the  cotton- 
producing  States  and  to  the  profit  and  employment  levels 
of  many  community  businesses  in  these  States. 

However,  U.S.  miUs  are  unable  to  use  all  the  cotton 
produced  in  this  country.  Production  has  continued  to 
outstrip  domestic  use,  despite  acreage  allotment  pro- 
grams and  programs  designed  to  improve  cotton's  com- 
petitive position  in  the  domestic  market.  During  1960-64, 
for  example,  U.S.  mills  used  only  59  percent  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction. This  left  41  percent  for  export  or  to  be  added 
to  enlarging  CCC  stocks.  Exports  play  a  key  role  in 
maintaining  farm  income  and  a  healthy  cotton  industry. 

Cotton  is  the  largest  cash  crop  grown  in  the  United 
States,  accounting  for  about  7  percent  of  total  cash 
receipts  received  by  farmers  during  1964.  In  many  of 
the  major  cotton-producing  States,  cotton  accounts  for  a 
much  larger  share  of  farm  cash  receipts.  For  example, 
in  Mississippi  cotton  accounted  for  about  48  percent  of 
total  farm  cash  receipts  for  1964. 

TRENDS  IN  U.S.  COTTON  EXPORTS 

U.S.  exports  of  cotton  apparently  totaled  about  3 
million  bales  for  the  1965-66  season,  down  from  the 
4.1  million  bales  1/  exported  during  the  previous  year 
and  an  average  5.0  million  for  the  5 -year  period  1960-64. 


FACTORS  AFFECTING  U.S. 
COTTON  EXPORTS 

The  export  demand  for  U.S.  cotton  is  influenced  by 
many  factors  of  varying  significance.  Year-to-year 
changes  in  stocks  and  in  economic  activity  of  foreign 
countries  help  to  explain  U.S.  export  levels  during  a 
given  season.  But  longer  run  factors,  such  as  foreign 
Free-World  production  and  consumption  of  both  cotton 
and  man-made  fibers,  are  more  important  2/  Relative 
cotton  prices  (U.S.  versus  foreign-grown  cotton)  affect 
both  year-to-year  changes  in  U.S.  exports  and  long-run 
levels.  Actual  and  prospective  prices  affect  exports 
during  a  given  year  and  importing  countries  respond 
by  building  up  or  working  down  their  stocks.  Over  a 
longer  period,  cotton  price  levels  influence  the  pro- 
duction of  both  cotton  and  man-made  fibers  in  foreign 
countries.  U.S.  cotton  exports  vary  directly  with  the 
resulting  foreign  production  and  consumption  levels. 
Importing  countries  adjust  their  stock  position  according 
to  present  and  prospective  price  and  supply  situations 
for  textiles  and  raw  cotton.  Most  foreign-producing 
countries  do  not  have  the  physical  nor  economic  fa- 
cilities for  carrying  substantial  quantities  of  cotton 
for  extended  periods  of  time;  therefore,  they  dispose 
of  their  crops  shortly  after  harvest.  Production  is  small 
enough  in  most  of  these  countries  so  that  they  can  reduce 
their  price  slightly  below  prevailing  prices  and  sell 
their  production  without  causing  serious  disruption  in 
world  markets. 


U.S.  exports  have  varied  widely  over  the  years. 
Exports  ranged  from  2.3  million  bales  in  1955-56  to 
7.9  million  bales  in  1956-57.  In  1958-59,  they  again  fell 
to  less  than  3  million  bales.  World  exports  have  also 
varied  widely  but  they  have  trended  upward,  particularly 
since  World  War  II.  In  contrast,  U.S.  exports  have  declined 
from  previous  levels,  and  the  U.S.  share  of  world  trade 
has  declined. 

The  United  States  claimed  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
world  trade  in  cotton  during  the  period  1925-29.  The 
U.S.  share  dipped  to  a  low  of  27  percent  during  the  war 
years,  then  increased  to  about  40  percent  during  the 
late  1940's.  In  the  early  1950' s,  it  trended  downward, 
dropping  to  a  low  of  18  percent  in  1955-56.  Government 
programs  to  assist  exports  have  boosted  the  U.S.  share 
to  an  average  of  34  percent  of  world  trade  since  the 
mid-1950's,  but  still  well  below  pre  war  levels.  (See 
fig.  1.) 


TRENDS  IN  FOREIGN  FREE- WORLD  COTTON 
CONSUMPTION  AND  PRODUCTION 

Foreign  Free- World  countries  have  used  about 
half  the  total  world  mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  recent 

1/  Bales  in  this  report  refer  to  500  pound  gross 
weight  bales. 

2/  '  In  this  article,  the  main  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
analysis  of  factors  affecting  foreign  Free-World  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  cotton  since  the  past  and  future 
levels  of  U.S.  exports  are  largely  determined  by  these  two 
factors. 

•This  article  summarizes  some  of  the  results  of 
a  recent  report  entitled  "Analysis  of  Factors  Affecting 
U.S.  Cotton  Exports,"  AER  No.  90:  issued  May  1966. 
••Agricultural  Economist  and  Agricultural  Statistician, 
respectively.  Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis  Division, 
Economic  Research  Service. 
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years.  Consumption  in  these  countries  has  increased 
sharply--from  13.5  million  bales  in  1947-48  to  a  re- 
cord 25,1  million  bales  in  1964-65.  During  this  period, 
mill  consumption  increased  about  3.6  percent  annually. 
In  more  recent  years,  the  rate  of  increase  has  slowed 
and  for  the  10-year  period,  1955-64,  the  annual  rate  of 
increase  was  2.8  percent  per  year.  (See  table  7  and 
fig.  2.) 

Although  total  foreign  Free- World  cotton  consump- 
tion has  been  rising,  the  use  of  cotton  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  total  textile  fiber  consumption. 
Since  the  early  1950's,  cotton's  share  of  the  total  textile 
fiber  consumption  in  the  foreign  Free  World  has  de- 
clined as  the  share  of  man-made  fiber  use  has  in- 
creased. Like  cotton,  the  market  share  of  wool  also 
has  declined  and  that  of  rayon  fiber  has  remained  about 
the  same.  The  non-cellulosic  fibers'  share  of  total  fiber 
consumption  in  the  foreign  Free  World  increased  sharply 
from  less  than  1  percent  in  1955  to  10  percent  in  1964. 
This  9-percentage  point  increase  corresponds  to  a  5- 
percentage  point  loss  for  cotton.  Although  cotton's  share 
declined,  total  foreign  Free- World  mill  consumption  of 
cotton  has  continued  to  increase. 


Striking  changes  have  occurred  in  the  distribution 
of  foreign  Free- World  cotton  production  during  the  past 
15  years.  More  cotton  is  being  grown,  and  more  countries 
are  growing  it.  In  addition,  these  countries  are  exporting 
more  cotton,  and  some  that  imported  cotton  several  years 
ago  are  now  exporting  countries.  During  the  1947-48 
crop  year,  only  12  foreign  Free-World  countries  pro- 
duced 100,000  or  more  bales  of  cotton.  By  1964-65,  22 
countries  were  producing  over  100,000  bales  annually. 

Foreign  Free-World  countries  produced  8.9  million 
bales  of  cotton  in  the  1947-48  crop  year- -about  35  per- 
cent of  the  world's  crop  of  25,5  million.  During  rhe  Korean 
conflict,  a  time  of  short  supplies  and  sharply  rising  world 
cotton  prices,  production  in  these  countries  had  increased 
over  50  percent— to  13,8  million  bales  by  1952-53, 
Foreign  Free- World  acreage  and  production  continued  to 
set  new  record  highs  every  year,  (except  for  the  1956- 
57  and  1959-60  crop  years).  In  1964-65,  production 
totaled  22,9  million  bales,  up  157  percent  from  1947-48. 
During  the  postwar  period,  1947-64,  foreign  Free-Wc»rld 
cotton  production  increased  about  4.9  percent  annually. 
During  the  1955-64  period,  the  annual  rate  was  4.3  percent. 
Cotton  has  become  increasingly  important  as  a  cash  crop. 
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Table  7.--Cotton  consumption:    Average  annual 
rates  of  change,  1947-64  and  1955-64 


Area 

[      Average  relative  change 

•       10  47- A/1 

:  Percent 

percent 

Canada 

:  — 

2.8 

Mexico 

:  3.9 

2.4 

Central  America 

:  7.8 

10.4 

Argentina 

:  .9 

-2.7 

Brazil 

3.4 

2.9 

South  America  (less 

:  4.9 

5.2 

Argentina  and  Brazil 

Belgium 

:     -  .4 

-1.2 

France 

.9 

-  .2 

West  Germany 

:  1.0 

-  .8 

Italy 

1.0 

3.1 

Netherlands 

2.3 

.9 

Spain 

4.4 

2.9 

Greece 

3.6 

4.8 

United  Kingdom 

-4.4 

-5.2 

Western  Europe 

.9 

.3 

(Total) 

Hong  Kong 

14.5 

12.2 

India 

2.8 

2.7 

Japan 

4.2 

3.6 

Pakistan 

13.5 

4.5 

Turkey  : 

6.3 

1.2 

Asia  (less  Inida,  Main- 

10.7 

5.3 

land  China,  Japan  and  : 

Pakistan  ; 

Egypt  : 

6.9 

5.9 

Africa  (less  Egypt) 

10.4 

11.3 

Foreign  Free    World  ; 

3.6 

2.8 

as  an  earner  of  foreign  exchange,  and  as  a  raw  material 
for  textile  output,  both  for  domestic  use  and  export. 

Production  increases  have  resulted  both  from  in- 
creased acreage  and  higher  yields  per  acre,  (See  table 
8  and  fig,  3,)Cotton  acreage  increased  from  27,9  million 
acres  in  1947-48  to  a  record  high  of  50.1  million  in 
1964-65,  The  average  annual  rate  of  increase  in  acreage 
during  this  period  was  2,8  percent 

Yield  per  acre  in  the  foreign  Free-World  countries 
also  has  trended  upward  during  1947-64,  increasing  from 
153  pounds  in  1947-48  to  219  pounds  in  1964-65,  Foreign 
Free-World  average  yield  rose  2,1  percent  annually  for 
this  period.  As  a  result  of  the  combined  increase  in 
both  acreage  and  yield,  foreign  Free-World  production 
expanded  4,9  percent  or  about  764,000  bales  per  year. 

To  summarize,  foreign  Free-World  cotton  pro- 
duction has  increased  slightly  faster  than  consumption  in 


the  postwar  period,  narrowing  the  gap  between  con- 
sumption and  production.  During  1947-64,  consumption 
increased  3,6  percent  annually  while  production  in- 
creased 4,9  percent.  For  the  1955-64  period,  consump- 
tion increased  2,8  percent  annually  and  production  rose 
4,3  percent,  (See  fig,  2,) 

ANALYSIS  OF  FACTORS  AFFECTING 
COTTON  CONSUMPTION 

The  increase  in  foreign  Free-World  consumption 
of  cotton  has  reflected  the  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment as  well  as  the  population  growth  of  these  countries. 
Consumption  of  cotton  is  related  to  the  level  of  general 
economic  activity,  population  growth,  and  the  price  of 
cotton  relative  to  the  price  or  use  of  competing  products. 
In  an  analysis  of  the  1948-63  period,  foreign  Free-World 
(as  measured  in  43  countries)  per  capita  mill  consumption 
of  cotton  was  related  to  per  capita  real  income,  price 
c,i,f,  Liverpool  of  United  States  cotton,  ancj  per  capita 
consumption  of  non-cellulosic  fibers. 

These  factors  accounted  for  about  85  percent  of  the 
variation  in  foreign  Free- World  consumption.  An  increase 
in  the  price  of  cotton  was  associated  with  a  decrease  in 
consumption,  while  increases  in  per  capita  income  were 
associated  with  increases  in  consumption.  Increased 
consumption  of  non-cellulosic  fibers  also  was  related 
to  decreased  cotton  consumption.  The  coefficients,  ex- 
cept for  non-cellulosic  fiber  consumption,  were  sta- 
tistically significant  at  the  5-percent  level. 

Income  levels  significantly  affected  foreign  Free- 
World  cotton  consumption.  On  the  average,  a  $10  in- 
crease in  real  income  per  capita  was  associated  with 
an  incre^e  of  0,07  pound  in  cotton  consumption  per 
capita,  or  a  1  percent  change  in  income  was  associated 
with  a  0,35  percent  change  in  mill  consumption  in  the 
same  direction. 

The  analysis  also  showed  that  a  1-cent-per-pound 
change  in  the  deflated  Liverpool  price  of  cotton  with 
other  factors  held  constant,  was  associated  with  a 
change  of  0,04  pound  in  foreign  Free-World  per  capita 
mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Likewise  a  change  of  1  percent  in  the  price  of  cotton 
was  associated  with  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction 
of  0,27  percent  in  cotton  consumption.  Translated  to 
bales  of  cotton,  a  1-cent-per-pound  reduction  in  the 
price  of  cotton  (in  1963  dollars)  would  result  in  a 
135,000-bale  increase  in  foreign  Free-World  consump- 
tion at  1963  population  levels. 

Although  the  coefficient  for  non-cellulosic  fiber 
consumption  in  the  analysis  was  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant, increases  in  the  use  of  these  fibers  were 
found  to  be  associated  with  declines  in  the  use  of  cotton. 
Lack  of  statistical  significance  was  probably  due  to  small 
total  use  of  non-cellulosic  fibers.  During  the  period 
covered  by  the  study,  except  for  1962  and  1963,  per 
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Table  8, —  Cotton  acreage,  yield  and  production  :    Average  annual  rates 
of  change,  1947-64  and  1955-64. 


Area 

Average  relative  change 

1947- 

64 

:  1955-64 

Acreage 

•  Yield 

■  Production 

■  Acreage 

•  Yield 

*  P  reduction 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

:  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Mexico 

2.4 

4.7 

6.5 

:  -2.8 

3.8 

1.0 

Central  America 

:  12.0 

6.7 

18.6 

:  10.6 

3.2 

17.0 

Argentina 

:  .9 

-  .8 

.0 

:  .0 

.9 

-1.2 

Brazil 

1.4 

1.0 

3.2 

:  4.2 

2.8 

7.0 

Peru 

:  3.9 

.6 

4.6 

:  2.3 

1.3 

3.9 

South  America 

•  2.6 

1.2 

3.7 

2.6 

1.0 

3.5 

(less  Brazil 

Spain 

13.0 

7.3 

18.8 

:  5.9 

6.5 

12.0 

Greece 

8.1 

3.3 

10.9 

:  2.5 

3.3 

5.6 

Western  Europe 

:  3.8 

6.8 

10.0 

:  -1.6 

7.3 

5.9 

India 

2.9 

1.5 

4.4 

:       -  .4 

3.2 

2.8 

Iran 

8.6 

2.5 

11.0 

:  6.7 

2.0 

8.6 

Pakistan 

1.2 

2.2 

3.4 

.2 

3.7 

4.0 

Syria 

8.7 

2.9 

12.8 

1.7 

5.6 

7.6 

Turkey 

3.6 

3.0 

6.9 

:  .5 

6.6 

7.3 

Asia  (less  India, 

:  4.9 

3.6 

8.4 

:  2.4 

4.4 

7.1 

Pakistan,  and 

Mainland  China) 

Egypt  : 

.6 

1.1 

1.7 

-  .8 

4.4 

3.3 

Sudan  : 

6.6 

-  .6 

6.1 

6.5 

-1.9 

5.0 

Africa  (less  Egypt  ; 

2.6 

.8 

3.4 

.7 

.9 

1.6 

and  Sudan ) 

Foreign  Free  World 

2.8 

2.1 

4.9 

.9 

3.4 

4.3 

capita  mill  consumption  of  non-cellulosic  fibers  in  foreign 
Free-World  countries  was  less  than  1  pound  per  year. 
In  many  of  these  countries,  only  insignificant  amounts 
were  consumed.  However,  consumption  of  non-cellulosic 
fibers,  in  the  postward  period,  has  increased  rapidly 
in  many  foreign  countries  with  an  increasing  impact 
on  cotton  consumption. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FACTORS  AFFECTING 
COTTON  PRODUCTION 

The  acres  planted  to  cotton  and  the  yield  per 
acre  are  the  determinants  affecting  cotton  production. 
Each  of  these  factors  is  affected  by  many  complex  and 
interrelated  forces,  many  of  which  cannot  be  measured 
quantitatively. 

World  cotton  prices  would  be  expected  to  strongly 
influence  cotton  acreage  and  production  in  foreign  Free- 
World  countries.  To  determine  this  relationship,  foreign 
Free-World  cotton  acreage  was  correlated  with  cotton 
prices.  The  analysis  included  data  for  ^e  1948-63  period. 
The  variable  used  to  represent  world  cotton  prices  was  the 
price  of  U.S.  Strict  Middling  1  l/l6-inch  cotton,  c.i.f. 


Liverpool.  Since  a  timelag  between  changes  in  cotton 
prices  and  acreage  response  would  be  expected:,  a  lead 
time  of  1  year  was  used  for  the  price  variable.  To  take 
some  account  of  factors  which  cannot  be  measured  or 
quantified,  trend  factors  were  used  in  the  analysis. 

Changes  in  cotton  acreage  were  found  to  have  been 
associated  with  cotton  prices  and  trend.  The  variables 
were  statistically  significant  at  the  5 -percent  level  and 
explained  97  percent  of  the  variation  in  foreign  Free- 
World  cotton  acreage. 

The  analysis  showed  that  a  1-cent  change  in  the 
Liverpool  price  was  associated  with  a  change  in  the  same 
direction  of  227,820  acres  of  cotton.  This  suggests  that 
a  re^Juction  in  price  of  1-cent-per-pound  would  result  in 
a  reduction  the  following  year  of  about  228,000  acres  of 
cotton.  At  1963  yields,  this  acreage  would  represent  about 
100,000  bales  of  cotton. 

COMBINED  EFFECTS.OF  PRICE  CHANGE  ON  FOREIGN 
FREE-WORLD   PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 

An  analysis  presented  in  a  previous  section  showed 
that  a  l-cent  change  in  the  1963  world  cotton  price,  with 
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other  factors  unchanged,  resulted  in  a  135, 000-bale  change 
in  cotton  consumption  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  other 
analysis  showed  that  a  1-cent  change  in  cotton  prices 
resulted  in  a  100,000-bale   change  in  the  same  direction 
in  cotton  production. 

Assuming  tiiat  there  were  no  foreign  stock  changes, 
cotton  exports  to  the  foreign  Free  World  would  equal  the 
amount  by  which  production  was  short  of  consumption  in 
the  foreign  Free  World  plus  foreign  Free-World  net  ex- 
ports to  Communist  countries.  Thus,  the  combined  effect 
of  a  1-cent-per-pound  change  in  the  Liverpool  price  of 
U.S.  cotton  would  be  expected  to  result  in  a  235, 000- 
bale  change,  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  the  demand 
for  U.S.  cotton  exports  by  foreign  Free-World  countries. 
(See  table  9.) 

The  effects  of  changes  in  cotton  prices  are  not 
immediate  nor  all  at  once.  Thus,  the  response  of  con- 
sumption and  production  to  a  1-cent  price  change  may  be 
greater  than  235,000  bales  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 
To  illustrate,  in  the  case  of  consumption,  a  lag  in  response 
to  a  price  change  reflects  the  timelag  in  marketing  of 
cotton,  in  manufacture,  and  in  the  difficulty  cotton  users 
have  in  making  shifts  to  other  fibers.  Quick  shifts  are 
difficult  after  styles  and  production  plans  have  been  set. 
Both  time  and  costs  are  involved  in  adjusting  machines 
and  crews  for  use  with  a  substitute  fiber.  "ITiere  would 


Table  9.--Effect  of  a  1-cent  reduction  in  world  cotton 
prices  on  foreign  Free- World  production,  con- 
sumption and  United  States  exports  at  1963 
price  and  yield  levels 


Item 

Change 

Bales 

Consumption 

+135.000 

Production 

-100,000 

U^.  exports  1/ 

+235,000 

1/  Assuming  there  would  be  no  change  in  foreign 
Free- World  stocks,  U^.  exports  to  foreign  Free  World 

would  equal  combined  change  in  production  and  consump)- 
tion. 

also  be  a  time  lag  in  the  production  response  to  a  price 
change. 

Single  copies  of  the  complete  report,  Analysis  of 
Factors  Affecting  U.S.  Cotton  Exports,  AER'No.  90, 
issued  May  1966,  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from: 
The  Office  of  Information,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D;C.  20250 


The  Cotton  Situation  is  published  January, 
March,  May,  July,  September  and  November. 


The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for  release 
September  28,  1966, 
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Table  10. — Cotton  other  than  extra-long  staple:    Supply  and  distribution, 
United  States,  I95O  to  date 


Supply 


Carryover 
beginning 
of  season 


Produc-  1 

Net  ; 

City  : 

tion  1/  \ 

imports  \ 

crop  \ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

Total 


Distribution 


Consump- 
tion 


Net 
exports 


De- 
stroyed 


Total 


1,000 
bales  2/ 

6,781 
2,196 
2,7^+1 
5,551 
9,570 
11,028 

1^,399 
11,269 

8,615 

8,733 

7,^0i+ 

7,090 

7,7i+l 
11,016 
12,125 
1^,031 


9,789 
1U,983 
15,031 
16,295 
13,50U 

1U,591 
12,928 
20,783 
11,291 
lh,k35 
lU,287 
l'+,323 
li+,712 
15,036 
15,060 
6/ll+,83l 


68 
26 
61 
50 
U8 
51 
1+3 
96 
51 
HQ 
k2 
68 
55 
h/5h 
h/3k 
5/35 


28 
ko 

k2 
h3 
k6 
hi 
50 
58 
51 
50 
63 
6k 
68 
102 
70 
70 


1,000 
bales  2/ 

16,666 

n,2kk 

21,899 
23,168 
25,718 

27.,l4-20 
22,206 
20,009 
23,266 
21,796 
21,5^6 
22,575 
26,208 
27,290 
28,967 


1,000 
bales  2/ 

3/10,357 
3/9,116 
3/9,358 
8,1+75 
8,730 
3/9,085 
3/8, U96 
3/7,900 
3/8,59^ 
8,879 
3/8,131 
3/8,783 
3/8,258 
3/8,^8 
9,019 
9,14-00 


1,000 
bales  2/ 


1,000 
bales  2/ 


1,000 
bales  2/ 


^,108 

27 

m,i+92 

5,515 

3,0^ 

35 

1U,666 

50 

12,U56 

3,760 

75 

12,311 

3,1+U5 

60 

12,235 
11,278 

2,191+ 

7,51+0 

16,036 

5,707 
2,766 

13,607 

11,360 

7,178 

16,058 

6,625 

l!+,756 

U,906 

13,689 

3,31+8 

11,606 

5,661 

li+,129 

l+,038 

13,057 

3,000 

12,i+00 

1/  Includes  in-season  ginnings.    2/Running  bales  except  imports  which  are  in  bales  of  500  pounds. 
3/  Adjusted  to  a  cotton  marketing  year  basis,  August  1-July  31.    U/lii^orts  for  consumption.  5/P5^slim- 
inary  and  estimated.    6/Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  May  9,  I966.         Data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Table  11. — Extra-long  staple  cotton:    Supply  and  distribution. 
United  States,  1950  to  date  1/ 


Year 

Supply 

Distribution 

beginning 

Carryover 

•  Produc- 

•  Consurap- 

August  1 

beginning 

•  tion 

•  Imports 

:  Total 

•  tion 

•    Exports  : 

Total 

of  season 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

bales  2/ 

1950 

65.0 

62.2 

121.2 

2kQ.k 

3/152.1+ 

152.1+ 

1951 

82. 1+ 

1+6.0 

1+6.1 

I7I+.5 

3/79.5 

79.5 

1952 

1+8.3 

93.5 

132.5 

27I+.3 

3/103.1 

i 

103.1 

1953 

93.7 

6i+.5 

92.1 

250.3 

100.7 

100.7 

I95I+ 

158.1+ 

1+0.9 

98.^ 

297.7 

111.6 

112.0 

1955 

176.9 

1+1.5 

85.9 

30I+.3 

3/12I+.9 

20.3 

II+5.2 

1956 

129.8 

1+9.1 

93.1 

272.0 

3/112.2 

57.9 

170.1 

1957 

53.3 

79.7 

kk.6 

177.6 

3/99.h 

9.7 

109.1 

1958 

121.7 

81.9 

85.5 

289.1 

3/109.1 

23.5 

132.6 

1959 

152.3 

69.1 

83.2 

30I+.6 

137.3 

k.2 

II+I.5 

i960 

15!+.!+ 

66.0 

85.7 

306.1 

3/1I+8.I 

7.1+ 

155.1+ 

1961 

137^.6 

61.0 

81+. 2 

282.9 

3/170.6 

7.1 

177.7 

1962 

5/90.1+ 

109.8 

82.3 

282.5 

3/160.6 

2.7 

163.3 

1963 

5/199.6 

161.2 

80.5 

khl.3 

3/1I+O.7 

1.6 

II+2.3 

196i+ 

5/253.2 

116.7 

82.7 

1+52.6 

152.3 

21.2 

173.5 

1965  6/ 

5/259.3 

7/85.6 

8/85.6 

1+30.5 

ll+O.O 

2/20.0 

160.0 

1/    Includes  American-Egyptian,  Sea  Island  and  foreign-grown  cotton.    2/  American-Egyptian  and  Sea 
Island  in  running  bales,  foreign  in  bales  of  500  pounds.    3/    Adjusted  to  a  cotton  marketing  year  basis, 
Aug.  1-July  31.    k/    Less  than  50  bales.     5/    Includes  7,1d8  bales  of  foreign  cotton  from  the  national 
stockpile  on  Aug.  1,  I962,  6l,l68  bales  on  Aug.  1,  I963,  27,1+71+  on  Aug.  1,  I96I+,  and  18,307  on  Aug.  1, 
1965.    In  bond  cotton  is  not  included;  approximately  ll6,609  bales  on  Aug.  1,  I963,  60,297  on  Aug.  1, 
I96I+,  and  38,022  on  Aug.  1,  I965.    6/    Preliminary  and  estimated.    7/    Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of 
9,  1966.    8/    Import  quota.    9/    Includes  foreign-grown  cotton  released  from  the  national  stockpile. 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  12. — Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution  in  the  foreign  Free  World, 
1962-63  to  1965-66  (August- Jxily  marketing  year) 


Item 

!  1962-63 

'.  1963-6U 

\  19614-65 

!  1965-66 

:  tl 

!  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Starting  carryover  2/ 

i  9.5 

iSJ,i 

Production 

:  21.9 

Cfi .  0 

Inports  from  United  States              |  3.3 

5.5 

U.O 

2.9 

Total  svcpply 

i  3^.7 

37.0 

37.2 

36.0 

Consumption 

!  23.2 

2U.lt 

25.1 

2I+.6 

Exports  to  United  States, 

net  exports  to  Communist 

countries,  and  destroyed  ! 

1.9 

2.3 

1.8 

1.8 

Total  disappearance  i 

25.1 

26.9 

26.9 

26.  U 

Ending  carryover  ! 

9.6 

10.3 

10.3 

9.6 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Includes  cotton  afloat,  in  transit,  and  in  free  ports. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Tablel3. — Special  programs  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  financing  cotton  exports; 
Fiscal  years  I962-63  to  I965-66  1/ 


:  1?6 

2-63 

:  1963-61+ 

:  196it-65 

:        1965-66  2/ 

Program 

\  Value 

1 Quantity 

\  Vailue 

1 Quantity 

\  Value 

] Quantity 

\  Value 

1 Quantity 

:  Million 

MilliftB 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

[dollars 

bales 

dollars 

bales 

dollars 

bales 

dollars 

bales 

i/ 

i/ 

Public  Law 

87-195  (AID)  y 

!  2.1* 

1.8 

5/ 

2.0 

0.9 

1/ 

Export- Import 

Bank  6/ 

!  5U.9 

O.k 

61.  If 

0.5 

61.5 

0.5 

71.6 

0.6 

Public  Law  I+80 

Title  I  ! 

!  lltU.O 

1.0 

115.2 

.9 

lOlt.O 

.7 

1*2.6 

.3 

Title  IV  j 

1  26.0 

.2 

5.U 

5/ 

IU.5 

.1 

27.0 

.2 

Total  2/  ! 

2^.3 

1.7 

183.8 

i.it 

182.0 

1.1* 

lua.i 

1,2 

Barter  : 

0 

0 

20.3 

0.2 

5U.2 

O.U 

8/  37.0 

8/  0.3 

1/  Authorized  for  delivery  and  shijanent. 
2/  Preliminary.    Partly  estimated. 
3/  Running  bales  partly  estimated. 

4/  Mutual  Security  program  discontinued.  Superceded  by  PL87-195  (AID).  Data  from  disbursments. 
5/  Less  than  50,000  bales. 

bj  Includes  amoimts  advanced  by  participants  or  disbursed  by  others  at  Export-Import  Bank  risk. 
7/  Totals  made  from  unroxinded  data.    8/  July  1,  1965-March  31,  I966. 
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Table  Ih 


-Cotton:    Acreage,  planted  ani  harvested,  and  yield  per  acre 
on  harvested  acreage,  by  regions,  1950  to  date 


Crop  year 
beginning 
August  1 

West 

:  i/ 

I  Southwest 

;         2/  ; 

Delta 
3/ 

Southeast 

V 

Total 

:  1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

Per- 

1,000 

I  acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

cent 

acres 

Planted  acre 

ase 

5/ 

1950 

!  1,051 

5.6 

8,130 

1+3.1 

5,71+0 

30.1+ 

3,91+5 

20.9 

18,866 

1951 

!  2,227 

7.6 

llt,915 

50.8 

7,325 

25.0 

l+,886 

16.6 

29,353 

1952 

•  2,398 

8.5 

13,710 

1+8.9 

6,858 

2I+.I+ 

5. 099 

18.2 

28,065 

1953 

:  2,381+ 

8.9 

11,791+ 

1+3.9 

7,570 

28.1 

5,12l+ 

19.1 

26,872 

1951+ 

:  l,^h6 

7.7 

9,239 

1+6.1 

5,576 

27.8 

3,691 

18.1+ 

20,052 

1955 

:  1,332 

7.1+ 

8,1+95 

1+7.2 

l+,88l 

27.1 

3,283 

18.3 

17,991 

1956 

!  1,338 

7.8 

8,051+ 

1+7.2 

1*,605 

27.0 

3,080 

18.0 

17,077 

1957 

'  1,289 

9.0 

6,838 

1+7.8 

3,959 

27.7 

2,221+ 

15.5 

ll+,310 

1958 

1,323 

10.7 

6,105 

1+9.3 

3,369 

27.2 

1,582 

12.8 

12,379 

1959 

l,lt97 

9.5 

7,1+35 

1+7.0 

l+,3l+6 

27.1+ 

2,555 

16.1 

15,833 

i960 

1,619 

10.1 

7,1+55 

1+6.1+ 

U,l+33 

27.5 

2,573 

16.0 

16,080 

1961 

!  l,hl*6 

8.7 

7,785 

1+6,9 

lt,639 

28.0 

2,718 

16,1+ 

16,588 

1962 

8.9 

7,595 

1+6.6 

1*,573 

28.1 

2,671 

16.1+ 

16,293 

1963 

1,353 

9.1 

6,81+5 

1+6.1 

1+,165 

28.1 

2,1+80 

16.7 

ll+,8l+3 

I96I+ 

1,339 

9.0 

6,839 

1+6.1 

1+,182 

28.2 

2,1+77 

16.7 

ll+,836 

1965 

•  1,275 

9.0 

6,1+35 

U5.5 

i+,09l+ 

28.9 

2,31^ 

16,6 

ll*.153 

1966  6/ 

.  1.01+9 

9-9 

l+,86? 

1+6.1 

2,981 

28.2 

1,672 

1?.8 

10.567 

Harvested  acreage 


1950 

1,026 

5.8 

7,1+95 

1+1.9 

5,1+93 

30.8 

3,829 

21.5 

17,81+3 

1951 

2,179 

8.1 

13,335 

1+9.1+ 

6,650 

21+.7 

l+,785 

17.8 

26,91+9 

1952 

2,357 

9.1 

11,920 

1+6.0 

6,633 

25.6 

5,011 

19.3 

25,921 

1953 

2,31+7 

9.6 

9,920 

1+0.8 

7,028 

28.9 

5,01+6 

20.7 

2l+,3ltl 

1951+ 

1,509 

7.8 

8,660 

1+5.0 

5,1+59 

28.1+ 

3,623 

18.8 

19,251 

1955 

1,287 

7.6 

7,690 

1+5.5 

l+,7l+6 

28.0 

3,205 

18.9 

16,928 

1956 

1,290 

8.3 

6,915 

1+1+.3 

1+, 1+1+1 

28.1+ 

2,969 

19.0 

15,615 

1957 

1,21+8 

9.2 

6,1+1+5 

1+7.5 

3,683 

27.2 

2,182 

16.1 

13,558 

1958 

1,288 

10.9 

5,805 

1+8.9 

3,206 

27.1 

1,550 

13.1 

11,81+9 

1959 

1,1+59 

9.7 

6,975 

1+6.1 

l+,195 

2T.7 

2,1+88 

16.5 

15,117 

i960 

1,577 

10.3 

6,955 

1+5.1+ 

l+,281+ 

28.0 

2,1+93 

16.3 

15,309 

1961 

1,1+09 

9.0 

7,205 

1+6.1 

l+,l+Ol+ 

28.2 

2,616 

16.7 

15,631+ 

1962 

1,1+18 

9.1 

7,112 

1+5.7 

l+,'+3l+ 

28.5 

2,605 

16.7 

15,569 

1963 

1,310 

9.2 

6,M+0 

1+5.3 

l+,0l+2 

28.5 

2,1+20 

15.0 

ll+,212 

1961+ 

1,306 

9.3 

6,250 

1+1+.5 

i+,o8o 

29.0 

2,1+21 

17.2 

l'+,057 

1965 

1,21+3 

9.1 

6,120 

1+5.0 

3,97'+ 

29.2 

2,280 

16.7 

13,617 

Yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage 


West 

Southwest  2/ 

:       Delta  3/ 

:       Southeast  1+/ 

:  United 

States 

Trend 

:  Trend 

Trend 

Trend 

Trend 

Actual  . 

7/ 

Actual 

:  7/ 

.  Actual ; 

7/ 

.  Actual  . 

7/ 

•  Actual 

7/ 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pound 

761+ 

657 

201+ 

195 

307 

31+5 

209 

281 

269 

286 

625 

683 

163 

211 

322 

372 

331 

29I+ 

269 

307 

629 

721 

161+ 

220 

366 

392 

277 

302 

280 

322 

6it6 

766 

230 

233 

385 

389 

275 

300 

32I+ 

331 

862 

806 

2^5 

2l»6 

395 

1+01+ 

296 

323 

31+1 

351 

818 

830 

281 

260 

536 

1+30 

1+05 

31+3 

1+17 

373 

957 

865 

269 

279 

1+99 

1+1+9 

359 

31+7 

1+09 

392 

97I+ 

901 

290 

299 

392 

1+63 

331+ 

35I+ 

388 

1+10 

983 

9I+7 

382 

311 

1+30 

1+77 

1+22 

36U 

1+66 

1+25 

975 

966 

330 

32I+ 

5I+6 

505 

386 

382 

1+61 

1+1+1+ 

937 

987 

331 

331 

1+97 

516 

371 

391 

Mt6 

1+55 

959 

999 

31+3 

3I+5 

1+89 

529 

338 

1+02 

1+38 

1*68 

1,056 

339 

510 

363 

1+57 

1,031+ 

351+ 

6U2 

1+61 

517 

1,031 

338 

61+3 

1+88 

517 

1,01+5 

391+ 

609 

1+52 

5?6 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  NevEida.  2/  Southwest  includes  Texas,  and  Oklahona. 
3/    Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 

hj  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama.    ^  Not 
adjusted  for  final  acreage  compliance  with  allotments.    6/  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  March  I8,  1966» 

7/  Trend  yield  is  9-year  centered  average  yield.     8/  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  May  9,  1966. 
Crop  Reporting  Board,  Statistical  Reporting  Service. 
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Table  15. — Cotton:    Acreage  planted,  by  States,  average  percent  not 
harvested  I96O-6U,  average  1960-6^  and  annual  I965  and  I966 


Planted  acres 

:  I96O-6U 

:  1966  as 
:  percent 
:  of  1965 

:  average 
:  percent  not 
: harvested  \J 

;  1960-6^  ; 

[    average  \ 

1965    :  1966 

North  Carolina  , 
South  Carolina  , 

Georgia  , 

Tennessee   , 

Alabama   , 

Missouri   , 

Mississippi  . . . , 

Arkansas   , 

Louisiana   

Oklahoma   

Texas   

New  Mexico   

Ari::ona  , 

California   

Other  States  2/ 


Percent 
U.2 
2.5 
2.7 
2.5 
2.3 
2.6 

3.5 
3.3 
^ .  -I 
6.6 
7.0 

5.8 

1.9 

2.2 

^.9 


1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

Uo^ 

3^7 

571 

501 

60O 

593 

532 

507 

QQ^ 
006 

030 

38U 

3^1 

1,573 

l,i+7] 

l,3J+6 

1,250 

55^ 

516 

65^ 

585 

6,650 

5,850 

207 

183 

U05 

3^5 

827 

53 

50 

1,000 
acres 
250 
360 
1+i+O 
395 
595 
250 

1,030 
925 
375 
U65 

U,UOO 

1U6 
258 

6i+3 
35 


15,728     li+.153  10,567 


Percent 

71.9 
7^.2 

77.9 
71.7 
73.3 

70.0 
7^.0 
72.7 
79.5 
75.2 

79.8 
7^1.8 
86. U 
70.8 
7^.7 


United  States 


Other  States 

8 

15 

.2 

15 

.0 

11 

.0 

73.3 

\  5 

1 

2h 

.5 

23 

.1 

16 

.0 

69.3 

:  9 

.1 

2 

.2 

2 

.5 

1 

.5 

60.0 

6 

6 

7 

.2 

6 

h 

.6 

71.9 

:  5 

.0 

3 

.6 

3 

.0 

2 

.3 

76.7 

American-Egyptian  _3/ 

:  5 

.0 

33 

.9 

27 

.6 

29 

.0 

105.1 

:  2 

.6 

19 

.3 

15 

.7 

16 

.5 

105.1 

:  2 

.1 

h\ 

.2 

33 

.5 

35 

.0 

10U.5 

:  7 

7 

.6 

.5 

.6 

115.^ 

Totel  Amer. -Egypt  

:  3 

.3 

95 

.0 

77 

.3 

81 

.1 

10U.9 

1/  From  all  causes,  including  removed  for  compliance. 

2/  Sums  for  "other  States"  rounded  for  includsion  in  United  States  totals. 
Zj  Included  in  State  and  United  States  totals. 
Crop  Reporting  Boerd. 
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Table  16. — Price  of  unfinished  cloth  (20  constructions),  price  of  raw  cotton, 
and  mill  margin.  United  States,  by  months^ I95O  to  date 


Aiigust 


September 


January 


February 


April 


May 


July 


Crop- 
year 
average 


Cents         Cents       Cents  Cents 


Cents 


Cents     Cents    Cents      Cents  Cents 


1950 

:  81.61 

89.50 

89.61 

90.97 

93.39 

51 

:  72.79 

69.00 

68.30 

70.35 

72.12 

52 

:  68.1*9 

69.91 

70.25 

69.13 

68.98 

53 

:  67.72 

67.09 

65.63 

61*. 06 

63.1*8 

:  60.75 

60.98 

61.1*8 

61.13 

61.21* 

55 

:  62.35 

62.86 

63.71 

61*.  1*0 

65.30 

56 

:  61.78 

61.71* 

63.21 

62.93 

62.51* 

57 

:  58.18 

57.82 

57.18 

56.82 

57.18 

58 

:  55.80 

55.82 

55.96 

56.78 

57.58 

59 

:  62.29 

62.61* 

63.11* 

63.79 

61*. 65 

60 

:  62.86 

61.90 

60.61* 

59.98 

58.61 

61 

:  58.78 

59.78 

60.32 

60.1*5 

60.51* 

62 

:  61.12 

60.93 

60.71 

60.68 

60.67 

63 

:  60.56 

60.85 

61.25 

62.01 

62.31* 

6h 

60.83 

60.96 

61.33 

61.60 

62.52 

65 

65.1*3 

65.30 

65.23 

65.15 

65.11 

1950 

38.58 

1*1.52 

1*0.92 

1*3.1*5 

U3.52 

51 

36.50 

36.29 

38.12 

U2.71 

1*3.63 

52 

1*1.66 

1*0.19 

37.70 

36.08 

31*. 86 

53 

31*.  75 

31*.  35 

31*.  19 

31*.  1*7 

31*.  35 

51* 

35.88 

36.1*7 

36.36 

35.90 

36.25 

55  : 

36.29 

35.30 

35.33 

36.07 

35.78 

56  : 

33.93 

33.93 

31*.  09 

31*.  35 

31*.  1*3 

57  : 

31*.  5U 

31*.  21* 

31*.  75 

36.15 

36.13 

58  : 

35.11* 

35.23 

35.1*6 

35.23 

31*. 1*6 

59  : 

31*. 25 

33.50 

32.82 

33.09 

33.70 

60  : 

32.52 

32.25 

32.05 

31.99 

32.00 

61  : 

3l».8l» 

35.16 

35.35 

35.1*6 

35.58 

62  : 

35.89 

35.23 

35.08 

35-10 

35.30 

63  : 

35.33 

35.19 

35.11 

35.27 

35.37 

61*  : 

27.61* 

26.82 

26.80 

26.98 

27.30 

65  : 

27.12 

26.73 

26.61 

26.57 

26.31* 

Unfinished  Cloth  1/ 


.95 

96 

11* 

91*.  1*1* 

91.29 

88.31 

85.10 

78. 9I* 

89.52 

70 

.9"* 

69 

03 

67.1*0 

66.53 

61*.  8U 

61*.  97 

66.62 

68.57 

68 

.Ui* 

68 

1*1* 

67.1*1* 

66.61 

66.88 

67.71 

67.73 

68.31* 

63 

.1*1 

62 

92 

62.63 

62.31 

62.10 

62.12 

62.1*1 

63.82 

62 

19 

62 

1*2 

62.01* 

61.1*7 

61.27 

61.58 

61.89 

61.51* 

65 

1*9 

65 

1*6 

61*. 88 

61*.  33 

63.96 

63.33 

62.51 

61*.  05 

62 

00 

61 

11 

60.52 

60.18 

59.7"* 

59.52 

59- 1*2 

61.22 

57 

19 

56 

98 

56.70 

56.27 

55.68 

55.37 

55.62 

56.75 

57 

89 

59 

11 

60.09 

60.59 

61.01* 

61.51* 

61.95 

58.68 

6U 

87 

61* 

92 

61*. 61* 

61*. 15 

63.79 

63.87 

63.1*8 

63. 81* 

58 

06 

57 

78 

57. 6U 

57.1*6 

57.51* 

57.60 

57.88 

59-00 

60 

63 

60 

76 

61.07 

61.23 

61.19 

61.21* 

61.29 

60.61 

60 

55 

60 

1*7 

60.1*9 

60.26 

60.00 

60.11 

60.28 

60.52 

62 

32 

62 

37 

62.37 

61.82 

61.29 

60.62 

60.69 

£1.51* 

63 

13 

63 

28 

63.1*2 

63.89 

61*. 65 

61*.  85 

65.30 

62.98 

65.08 

65 

01* 

61*. 88 

65.02 

65.11* 

65.16 

Raw  Cotton  2/ 


U5.28 
1*3.32 
3U.OU 
31*.  85 
36.29 
36.32 
31*.  79 
35.58 
3U-96 
33-69 
32.01 
35.78 
35.1*5 

27.30 
26.30 


Ul^96 
31*.  52 
35.71* 
36.1*1 
37.12 
35.07 
35.1*2 
35.06 
33.1*5 
32.1*1 
35.82 
35.66 
35.55 
27.26 
26.27 


:  1*3.03 

U7.98 

1*8.69 

1*7.52 

1*9.87 

1*9 

67 

:  36.29 

32.71 

30.18 

27. 6U 

28.1*9 

27 

62 

:  26.83 

29.72 

32.55 

33.05 

3i*-12 

31* 

1*0 

:  32.97 

32.71* 

31.1*1* 

29.59 

29.13 

28 

56 

:  21*. 87 

21*.  51 

25.12 

25.23 

21*. 99 

25 

90 

:  26.06 

27.56 

28.38 

28.33 

29-52 

29 

17 

:  27.85 

27.81 

29.12 

28.58 

28.11 

27 

21 

:  23.61* 

23.58 

22.1*3 

20.67 

21.05 

21 

61 

:  20.66 

20.59 

20.50 

21.55 

23.12 

22 

93 

:  28.01* 

29.11* 

30.32 

30.70 

30.75 

31 

18 

:  30.31* 

29-65 

28.59 

27.99 

26.61 

26 

05 

:  23.91* 

21*. 62 

2U.97 

21*. 99 

21*.  96 

21* 

85 

:  25.23 

25.70 

25.63 

25-58 

25.37 

25 

10 

:  25.23 

25.66 

26.  lU 

26.71* 

26.97 

26 

85 

:  33.19 

31*.  11* 

31*.  53 

31*.  62 

35.22 

35 

83 

:  38.31 

38.57 

38.62 

38.58 

38.77 

38.78 

Mill  Margin  k/ 


3/ 
27.07 
33-92 
27.18 
26.01 
28.31* 
26.01* 
21.56 
2l*.05 
31.1*7 
25.37 
21*.  9I* 
21*.  81 
26.82 
36.02 
38.77 


1*6.22 
1*2.12 
31*. 92 
35-79 
35-65 
37.05 
3"*.  70 
35.22 
35.22 
33.29 
33.32 
35.98 
35.95 
35.58 
27.26 
26.30 


1*8.22 
25.28 
32.52 
26. 8U 
26.39 
27.83 
25.82 

21.1*8 
21*.  87 
31-35 
21*. 32 
25.09 
21*. 5I* 
26.79 
36.16 
38.58 


1*6.23 
1*2.23 
31*. 60 
35.56 
35-78 
36.69 
31*. 68 
35.20 
35-52 
33.1)6 
33-1*6 
35-85 
36. 08 
35-63 
27.1*0 
26.31 


1*5.06 
21*.  30 
32.01 
26.75 
25.69 
27.61* 
25.50 
21.07 
25.07 
30.69 
21*.  00 
25.38 
2U.I8 
26.19 
36.1*9 
38.71 


1*6.18 
1*0.29 
31*. 90 
35.82 
36.51* 
36.76 
31*.  71 
35.1*6 
35.51* 
33.53 
33.86 
36.13 
36.16 
35.67 
27.35 
26.1*2 


1*2.13 
21*. 55 
31.98 
26.28 
2U.73 
27.20 
25.03 
20.22 
25-50 
30.26 
23.68 
25.06 
23. 81* 
25.62 
37.30 
38.72 


1*6.11 
1*2.09 
31*.  89 
35.62 
36.61 
36.85 
31*.  71* 
35.55 
35.57 
33-1*8 
3U-O9 
36.31* 
35-86 
35.76 
27.36 
26.1*1* 


38.99 

22.88 

32-82 
26.50 
21*.  97 
26.1*8 
21*.  78 
19.82 
25.97 
30.39 
23.51 
2U.9O 
21*. 25 
21*. 55 
37.1*9 
38.72 


1*0.91 
1*1.23 

35.17 
35.93 
36.1*8 
35.72 

31*.  75 
35-66 
35.51* 
33.36 
31*.  1*5 
36.19 
35.57 
35-60 
27.33 


38.03 
25.39 
32.56 
26.1*8 
25.1*1 
26.79 
2i*.67 
19.96 
26.1*1 
30.12 
23.1*3 
25.10 
21*. 71 
25-09 
37.97 


1*3. 5U 

1*0.87 

36.13 

35.12 

36.22 

36.27 

31*.  51 

35.33 

35-21*. 

33.1*7 

32.87 

35.71 

35.61 

35.1*6 

27.23 


1*5.98 
27.70 
32.20 
28.70 
25.32 
27.78 
26.71 
21.1*2 
23.1*1* 
30.37 
26.13 
21*. 90 
2l*.91 
26.16 
35.75 


1/  The  estimated  value  of  cloth  obtainable  from  a  pound  of  cotton  Vfith  adjustments  for  sEilable  waste. 

2/  Monthly  average  prices  for  four  territory  growths,  even  runninK  lots,  prompt  shipments,  delivered  at  Group  201  (Group  B) 
mill  points  including  landing  costs  and  brokerage.    Prioes  are  for  the  averj^e  quality  cotton  U3ed  in  each  kind  of  cloth.  Begin-i 
ang  August  I96I*,  prices  are  for  cotton  after  equalization  payments  of  6.5  cents  per  pound  have  been  made.    The  mill  margins  shown 
for  April-July  I96I*  do  not  reflect  the  6.5  cents  per  pound  equalization  payment  made  to  domestic  cotton  users  on  all  bales  of 
eligible  cotton  opened  beginning  12:01  A.M.  April  11,  I96I*,  through  July  31,  I96I*    (5.75  cents  beginning  August  I965.) 

3/  Markets  closed. 

4/  Difference  between  cloth  prices  and  cotton  prices. 


Cotton  Division,  Consxmer  and  Marketing  Service. 
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Table  20. — Exports  of  cotton  from  United  States,  by  months^  August  1958  to  date 


Year 

:  August 

:  September 

October 

:  November 

:  December 

:  January 

:  Running 

Running 

Running 

Running 

Running 

Running 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1958 

i  208.7 

211.9 

iaQ..4 

313.9 

297.8 

222.1 

1959 

:  98.4 

229.7 

391-9 

651.3 

726.2 

1,108.6 

i960 

:  113.4 

193-0 

438.7 

720.2 

901.5 

975.0 

1961 

:  6U3.7 

322.3 

301.5 

401.8 

537-3 

381.3 

1962 

:  139.3 

163.4 

156.6 

298.3 

382.7 

211.5 

1963 

:  274.2 

360.9 

385.9 

501.4 

628.3 

587.1 

1964 

:  120.0 

184.0 

290.2 

387.9 

747-3 

244.0 

1965 

:  117.1 

226.5 

304.5 

370.1 

446.9 

277.7 

Cumulations  since  August  1 


1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 

1964 

1965 
1966 

:  208.7 
98.4 
113.4 

:  643.7 
139.3 
274.2 
120.0 
117-1 

420.6 
328.1 
306.4 
966.0 
302.7 
635.1 
304.0 
343.6 

602.0 
720.0 
745.1 

1,267.5 
459.3 

1,021.0 
59»*.2 
648.1 

915.9 
1,371.3 
1,465.3 
1,669.3 

757.6 
1,522.4 

982.1 
1,018.2 

1,213.7 
2,097.5 
2,446.8 
2,206.6 
1,140.3 
2,150.7 
1,729.4 
1,465.1 

1,435.8 
3,206.1 
3,422.4 
2,587.9 
1,351.8 
2,737.8 
1,973.4 
1,742.7 

February  : 

Iferch  : 

April  : 

May 

Jime       :  July 

■  Total 

;  ^ 

Running 
bales 

Running 
bales 

Running 
bales 

Running 
bales 

Running          Rimnlng  Running 
bales            bales  bales 

1958 
1959 
i960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 

210.8 
839.4 
845.1 
381.3 
522.2 
569.7 
180.8 
25^.1 

284.5 
767-3 
840.6 

391.5 
439.7 
489.7 
584.4 
235.9 

245.2 
668.8 
584.7 
302.5 
299.3 
400.2 
406.8 
176.8 

248.4 
523.7 
387.3 
360.5 
310.5 
380.6 
250.8 
214.1 

.235.9  128.9 

501.8  675.3 

247.9  304.3 
425.0  k6k.2 

244.3  183.1 

387.4  696.8 
397.8  265.6 

2,789.5 

7,182.4 
6,632.4 
4,912.9 
3,350.9 
5,662.4 
4,059.6 

1966 


Cumulations  since  August  1 


1958  :  1,646.6  1,931.1 

1959  :  4,045.5  4,812.8 

1960  :  4,267.5  5,108.1 

1961  :  2,969-2  3,360.7 

1962  :  1,874.0  2,313-7 

1963  :  3,307.5  3,797.2 

1964  :  2,154.2  2,738.6 

1965  :  1,996.8  2,232.7 

1966  : 


2,176.3 

2,424.7 

2,660.6 

2,789.5 

5,481.6 
5,692.8 

6,005.3 

6,507.1 
6,328.0 

7,182.4 

6,080.1 

6,632.4 

3,663.2 

4,023.7 

4,448.7 
3,167.8 

4,912.9 

2,613.0 

2,923.5 

3,350.9 
5,662.4 

4,197-4 
3,145.5 

4,578.0 

4,965.5 

3,396.3 

3,794.0 

4,059.6 

2,409.5 

2,623.6 

1/  Totals  were  made  before  rounding. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  23. — Foreign  spot  prices  per  potmd  including  export  taxes  1/  and 
U.S.  average  spot  export  prices,  April,  May  and  Jiine  I966  2/ 


Market  ' 

;                       Foreign  ! 

!             United  States 

Quality 

Price  per 
pound 

i/ 

J    Price  per  ', 
pound  '. 

;    y  ; 

Quality 

Cents 

Cents 

April  1966 

BoBibay,  India 

I  Digvijay,  fine  7/8" 

21.76 

SLM  15/16" 

Karachi,  Pakistan  1 

289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G 

25.19 

22.93 

SLM  1" 

Izmir,  Turkey  : 

Standard  II 

27.51 

26.79 

M  1-1/16" 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  ! 

>  Type  5 

19. 7^+ 

22.25 

SLM  31/32" 

Mataaoros,  Mexico  : 

M  1-1/32" 

6/  26.11 

*25.78 

M  1-1/32" 

Lima,  Peru  : 

!  Tanguis  type  5 

26.93 

7/  30.36 

SLM  1-3/16" 

Alexandria,  UAR  ! 

Giza  66  good 

27.02 

8/  29.88 

M  1-1/8" 

;                                            May  1966 

Bombay,  India  ! 

;  Digvijay,  fine  7/8" 

3^.75 

21.80 

SLM  15/16" 

Karachi,  Pakistan  ! 

!  289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G 

25.82 

22.98 

sm  1" 

Izmir,  Turkey  ! 

Standard  II 

H 

26.93 

M  1-1/16" 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  ! 

Type  5 

19.82 

22.28 

SLM  31/32" 

Matamoros,  Mexico  : 

M  1-1/32" 

6/  23  M 

25.92 

M  1-1/32" 

Lima,  Peru  : 

Tanguis  type  5 

""  27.70 

7/  30.36 

SLM  1-3/16" 

Alexandria,  UAR  : 

Giza  66  good 

27.02 

2/  30.06 

M  1-1/8" 

Jvme  1966 


Bombay,  India 
Karachi,  Pakistan 
Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  UAR 


Digvijay,  fine  7/8" 
289  F  Sind  Fine  S  G 
Standard  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32: 
Tanguis  type  5 
Giza  66  good 


30.53 
26.07 
10/  26.21 
19.85 
6/  2I+.25 
28.56 
27.02 


21.81 
23. Oi* 
27. 04 
22.30 
26.00 
30.36 
5/  29.82 


SLM  15/16" 
SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 

sm  1-3/16" 

M  1-1/8" 


1/  Includes  export  taxes  where  applicable.    2/  Quotations  on  net  weight  basis. 
Averages  of  prices  collected  once  each  week,    kj  Average  15  spot  market  gross 
weight  price  less  export  payment-in-kind  rate  per  pound,  divided  by  O.96  to  convert 
price  to  a  net  weight  basis.    ^  Quality  of  U.S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be 
most  nearly  comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    6/  Matamoros  District  cotton  delivered 
uncon5)ressed  ex-warehouse  Brownsville,  Texas,  Mexican  export  taxes  paid.    Het  weight 
price — actiial  price  divided  by  O.96.    7/  Based  on  El  Paso  market.    8/  Based  on 
average  of  Fresno,  Greenwood,  Memphis  and  El  Paso  markets.    2/  No  quotations. 
10/  Average  of  two  quotations. 
♦Revised 


i/A^ 
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Table  24. —  Man-made  fibers:    Production  in  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
average,  1947-49,  1950-54  and  annual  1954  to  date 


Foreign  countries 

:                       United  States 

Free  world 

Calendar 

year 

•  Rayon  and 

•  acetate 

Non-cellulosic 

4 

Total  2/ 

Rayon  and 
acetate 

Non-  cellulosic 
i/ 

Total  2/ 

:     Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

MU.  lb. 

Average: 
1947-49 

:  1,032 

74 

1,106 

1,209 

9 

1,218 

1950-54 

:  1,194 

250 

1.444 

2,260 

71 

2,331 

1954 

:  1,086 

344 

1,430 

2,745 

127 

2,872 

1955 

:  1,261 

455 

1,716 

3,046 

178 

3,224 

1956 

:  1,148 

497 

1,645 

3,336 

246 

3,582 

1957 

:  1.139 

626 

1,766 

3,467 

352 

3,819 

1958 

:  1,035 

594 

1,629 

3,046 

399 

3,445 

1959 

:  1,167 

793 

1,960 

3,368 

588 

3,956 

1960 

:  1,028 

854 

1,883 

3,604 

837 

4,441 

1961 

:  1,095 

900 

1,995 

3,617 

1,015 

4,632 

1962 

•  1,272 

1,163 

2,435 

3,752 

1,316 

5,068 

1963 

.  1.349 

1.348 

2,697 

4,043 

1,665 

5,708 

1964 

1,432 

1,646 

3,078 

4,350 

2,177 

6,527 

1965 

•  1,527 

2,059 

3,586 

4,261 

2,516 

^776 

Foreign  countries 

World  total 

Communist  bloc 

Rayon  and 
acetate  : 

Non-cellulosic  • 

Total  2/ 

Rayon  and 
acetate 

Non-  cellulosic 
1  / 

_!/ 

Total  2/ 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Average:  : 
1947-49  : 

216 

1 

217 

2.460 

84 

2,544 

1950-54  : 

490 

14 

504 

3,944 

335 

4,279 

1954  : 

639 

24 

663 

4,469 

495 

*  4,964 

1955  : 

717 

37 

754 

5,023 

670 

5,693 

1956  : 

768 

43 

811 

5,252 

786 

6,038 

1957  ; 

841 

51 

89f 

5,448 

1,029 

6,477 

1958  : 

932 

58 

991 

5,014 

1,051 

6,065 

1959  : 

1,002 

68 

1,070 

5,537 

1,449 

6,986 

1960  : 

1,099 

78 

1,177 

5,732 

1,769 

7,501 

1961  : 

1,200 

109 

1,309 

5,912 

2,025 

7,937 

1962  : 

1,272 

145 

1,417 

6,296 

2,624 

8,920 

1963  : 

1,334 

178 

1,513 

6,726 

3,192 

9,918 

1964  : 

1,449 

224 

1,672 

7,230 

4,047 

11,277 

1965  : 

1,556 

285 

1,841 

7,343 

4.860 

12,203 

1/    Includes  glass  fiber.    2/   Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded.  'Revised. 
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